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ing from his peculiar doctrine of time as an agent. But it is surely more 
profitable to select from the suggestions of such a writer those things 
which appear of value, and reject the rest, than to force ourselves, with 
Elliot, to condemn the whole as trash. 

Similar criticism might be made of Elliot's treatment of other points, 
notably of all matters bearing upon consciousness. His determination to 
take Bergson with absolute literalness leads him again and again into 
triumphant misunderstandings. Thus, Bergson's assertion that in the 
field of conscious states " there is no essential difference between passing 
from one state to another and persisting in the same state " is another 
way of setting forth the same point that Elliot expresses when he calls 
ideas processes rather than things (p. 142). Yet Bergson's manner of 
stating the point induces in Elliot the reply " that if we are to believe 
that, there is simply no limit to the absurdities which might be founded 
upon it." (p. 62). Examples of this sort of thing might easily be 
multiplied. 

No discussion is attempted of Bergson's interesting criticisms regard- 
ing the limitations of scientific treatment, the inherent inadequacy of 
scientific analysis, and the effect of this upon the mental outlook of men 
of science; possibly Elliot feels that they are unworthy of consideration. 
It appears to the reviewer that the points Bergson makes as to the neces- 
sary inadequacy (the eternal incompleteness) of scientific analyses are 
correct and valuable, and that failure to realize them does at times lead 
men of science to such a narrow dogmatism as that shown by Elliot. But 
there seems no reason why the man of science must fall into this condi- 
tion, as Bergson appears to assume. 

If Elliot has been successful in presenting to us Bergson as a terrible 
example of the evils of irresponsible speculating, he is perhaps no less so 
in furnishing us an example of that " certain new scholasticism that has 
grown up " around science, the mention of which, by Bergson, Elliot 
(p. 90) so strongly resents. 

H. S. Jennings. 

Johns Hopkins University. 

Experimental Studies of Mental Defectives. A Critique of the Binet- 
Simon Tests and a Contribution to the Psychology of Epilepsy. J. E. 
Wallace Wallin. Baltimore: Warwick and York. 1912. Pp. vi-f- 
155. 

This is number 7 of the Educational Psychology Monographs edited 
by Whipple and gives the results of mental and physical tests applied to 
a colony of 333 epileptics. It throws added light upon our knowledge of 
the epileptic mind, but the chief interest of the book to the general psy- 
chologist and educator will undoubtedly be its accurate and critical study 
of the Binet-Simon tests. The author shows conclusively that a difference 
in the method of grading, i. e., of computing the mental age, will give rise 
to a perceptible difference in the distribution of homogeneous groups of 
subjects, that there are particular ages at which these differences are very 
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great, and that therefore this difference may vitiate results for compara- 
tive purposes. In the case of 41, or 39 per cent., of the children tesetd a 
difference of one year or more was found, and an extreme case showed a 
difference of 3.2 years. 

The author has also shown the great lack of uniformity in the diffi- 
culty of the tests for the same ages for about half of the ages of the scale 
— a lack of uniformity, as he says ; " amazing from the standpoint of the 
precision demanded by the standards of scientific research." He makes 
use of the findings of Goddard, Johnston, and Bobertag on normal chil- 
dren to support his conclusions, and agrees with those authors in holding 
the tests for ages VI. and IX. to be disproportionately difficult and those 
for age X. to be too easy. He gives the exact details in regard to each 
test as to where his findings agree or differ. It is rightly pointed out that 
what is required is a scale specially adapted to normal American children. 

The third chapter gives interesting comparisons between the Binet 
tests and other physical and mental tests, e. g., dynamometer, ataxia- 
graph, memory, rate of reading, etc. The result of these interesting com- 
parisons is that the author believes that the scale in spite of its imperfec- 
tions " affords a practical, easily administered, objective, systematic 
method of grading defective children and adults . . . which approximately 
locates the mental station of the individual." At the same time he sounds 
a note of warning in that it should be considered only as a preliminary 
and not as a final rating of the individual tested. The reviewer believes 
that this point can not be too strongly emphasized at the present moment, 
when boards of education are beginning to provide special schools and 
are allowing teachers with little or no special training to apply the Binet 
scale. In only too many cases is the first test looked upon as final, and 
the child is promptly classified as defective or not, as the case may be. 
Dr. Wallin's book ought to be in the hands of all such " experts." 

The last chapter 1 gives accurate and minute regulations as to how 
each of the 62 tests ought to be applied. 

Scattered throughout the work are 26 tables giving all the figures upon 
which the author bases his conclusions. These will be extremely valuable 
for other workers in the field of mental measurement, and, in fact, the 
whole book is a decided step towards a clearer understanding of the re- 
quirements of the long-desired mental measuring rod. 

Rudolf Pintner. 
Toledo, Ohio. 

An Introduction to Psychology. Wilhelm Wundt. Translated from the 
German edition by Rudolf Pintner. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1912. Pp. xi + 198. 

The purpose of this little book in the words of the preface is " to intro- 
duce the reader to the principal thoughts underlying present-day experi- 
mental psychology." With extreme simplicity the veteran Leipziger here 
resumes the more important facts and principles of the " new " psychol- 
ogy. The simplicity is not of the kind to perplex by its audacious plati- 
1 Reprinted from the Psychological Clinic, December 15, 1911. 



